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TWO IDOLS FROM SYRIA 



[Plates II, III] 

There have lately been brought to this country two bronze 
idols, green with patination, which the Syrian who showed them 
to me declares were obtained by his brother from a native who 
found them in the ruins of an old fallen wall of a building some 
two hours north of Tyre, near a grotto, or cave, at Adlun, just 
north of the Nahr el-Kasmiye. The ruin was torn down and 
he secured these two objects. 

The smaller of the two is the familiar nude goddess, so often 
represented in Oriental art, 1 with hands under her breasts 
(Plate II). The height of the figure, omitting the basal pro- 
jection below the feet by which it was attached perhaps to a 
column, is 0.15 m. The head is much too large, proportionately 
to the body, as are also the hands. The ears are peculiarly 
made, in a rude helix form. The hair is arranged with a braid 
across the forehead, and a braid behind reaching to the middle 
of the back, with two curls nearly as long on each side of it. 
The eye-sockets are made large for the insertion of an eye of 
glass, or of banded agate like those that have been found, of 
much larger size, with the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the name of the god, Merodach or Nebo, to whose image they 
belonged (J. Menant, Pierres Gravees, II, p. 142). One such 
eye, of Nebo, is among the treasures of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. On the top of the head appears the 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, vol. I, p. 83 ; 

L. P. di Cesnola, Descriptive Atlas of the Cypriote Collection, vol. II, pis. ii, iii ; 

Schliemann, Mycenae and Tiryns, figs. 267, 268 ; ib., Ilios, fig. 233. 
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mark of the opening in the mould through which the molten 
metal was poured in. A similar mark is seen on the head of the 
male deity. 

The other is a male deity (Plate III), nearly 0.24 m. in 
height from the head to the foot. The body is dressed in a 
close, short garment which reaches to the knees. The waist is 
encircled w T ith a wide belt, or girdle, which appears to be tied 
together in front with a twisted cord, the ends of which hang 
down the length of the skirt of the garment. The eye-sockets 
were doubtless filled with eyes. The beard is short and 
straight. The ears are of the same curious helix pattern as in 
the case of the goddess. The hair is arranged in the same way 
as in the case of the goddess, except that there are three curls 
on the back of the head on each side of the somewhat longer 
central braid, while a fourth curl on each side falls down from 
behind the ear in front over the shoulder. Within the closed 
hands there is an open space, which indicates that they held 
each some object, like a dove, or a vase, or a mace or sceptre. 
We can even imagine a Moloch furnace held on the two hands. 
The long curls and braids of the two figures are paralleled in 
the bronzes from Teti and Uta, in Sardinia, figured by Perrot 
and Chipiez (History of Art in Sardinia, etc. vol. I, pp. 60, 65, 
67, 68), in which now one or two long curls, and now a long 
braid falls down in front of the body from behind the ears, 
although no drawing is given of similar curls or braids down the 
back. There were Phoenician settlements in Sardinia, and 
Phoenician influence is probable in these bronzes. Earthen- 
ware statuettes from Phoenicia itself show a similar arrangement 
of the hair, as in one from Cornus (Perrot and Chipiez, Phoe- 
nicia and Cyprus, vol. II, p. 25), and in a votive statue (ibid. 
p. 34). A similar arrangement of the hair appears on some of 
the Phoenician type of statues from Cyprus in the great Cesnola 
Collection in the New York Metropolitan Museum. Such are 
three fine life-size stone statues, and a number of earthenware 
statuettes (A Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Collection, vol. I, 
pis. vii, viii, ix, xx, xxi ; see. also A. P. di Cesnola's Salaminia, 
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p. 228) ; but I have not met with any bronze statuettes of the 
Phoenician period in which this feature is so elaborately marked. 

The extension of the worship, under various names among 
different peoples, of the nude goddess with hands supporting 
the breasts, as found in this bronze idol, is one of the most 
interesting facts in the history of the religion of Western Asia. 
What her origin was it is as yet impossible to tell. We know 
it was not Egypt, and we naturally turn to the other chief 
source of civilization and religion in Babylonia. And yet it is 
not clear that she was any more an originally Babylonian deity 
than was Ramman, who, we know, came from the Syrian 
region. Every advance in knowledge tends to enlarge the 
area, from Elam to the Mediterranean coast, over which 
extended a civilization of a parallel antiquity to that of 
Babylonia. 

With considerable plausibility Lenormant (Berose, p. 119) 
concludes that the Babylonian name of the nude goddess with 
hands supporting her breasts was Zarpanit, or Sarpanitu 
(' silver shining one '), to whom the scribes gave, from her 
function, the punning, or folk, etymology of Zir-banitu, mean- 
ing 'the producer of offspring.' Neither Sarpanitu nor her 
mightier consort, Marduk, appears in the literary sources 
before the time of Hammurabi, perhaps 2300 B.C.; nor does 
the nude goddess under this form appear any earlier in art, 
although a nude goddess holding thunderbolts and standing 
on a dragon appears in primitive Babylonian art (Ward, 'Bel 
and the Dragon,' American Journal of Semitic Studies, XIV, 
pp. 95, 104) as consort of the elder Bel, with whom Marduk 
was identified when Babylon, of which he was tutelary god, 
became paramount. It may even be that Sarpanitu, if that 
was her name, was an introduced deity, perhaps from Syria, 
like Ramman. It was from Hani, the region between the 
Bay of Alexandretta and the Euphrates, that Agum, about 
1800 B.C., brought with great honor, and without war, the 
images of Marduk and Sarpanitu (Jensen in Schrader's Samm- 
lung von Assyr. und Bab. Texten, III, p. 189). This nude god- 
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dess, so common in Middle Babylonian art, hardly enters into 
the purely Assyrian art ; but her figure constantly appears in 
what goes under the name of " Hittite " art, a loose term which 
includes for a period of fifteen hundred years or more the 
region north and west of Mesopotamia as far as the Medi- 
terranean, and as far as, or even merging into, the Mycenaean 
region. She often takes the purely Babylonian form, and then 
appears to be identical with the Hittite nude goddess. In a 
relief from the Hittite capital Carchemish (Ward, 4 Hittite 
Gods in Hittite Art,' Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 13) she is nude, 
holding her breasts, but winged. For other nude forms see 
figs. 28, 29, 33-37 in the article cited above. Cypriote forms 
are indicated in the reference above (p. 289, note) to L. P. 
di Cesnola's Descriptive Atlas. 

While it is easy to recognize the Oriental Aphrodite in the 
female figure, it is not easy to identify the god with any par- 
ticular Canaanite deity. The two idols must have come from 
the same workshop, and they apparently represent a god and his 
wife, a divine couple, as if Baal and Astarte. There is no sign 
of either Egyptian or Greek influence. We must attribute 
them to a Canaanite or Phoenician origin. A Hittite influence 
is hardly possible. I do not know any near parallel to the god, 
and must look to scholars better acquainted with Phoenician or 
Syrian art for comparison with any similar objects. 

William Hayes Ward. 
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AN IDOL FROM SYRIA: MALE 



